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human life be endowed with new powers and inventions." Great
formative periods in the record of science have occurred when
scientific investigators have been interested in the social uses to
which their discoveries are put. In the social context of their own
labours the men who made Scottish science illustrious were doing
what Sir John Orr is now doing. If there is any lesson to be
learnt from the history of modern science it is this. Professional
exaltation of theory to the detriment of practice is the hall-mark
of cultural decay.

The scientific efflorescence of the late eighteenth century draws
attention to another intimatipn of decadence, when we are
told that too many people are being educated. The restricted
class basis of English education could not supply the theoretical
leadership which its industrial expansion demanded. It had to
rely largely on a fund of personnel from Scotland. Scotland was
able to supply it, because John Knox believed in education for
the people. Knox believed in education because education was
part of the serious business of founding the Kingdom of God
in Edinburgh. We may best honour his memory by striving to
mould the provisions of educational instruction in accordance
with an objective equally intelligible and equally relevant to the
social needs of an age in which science can offer the prospect of
plenty.

It is natural to ask why Scottish science failed to maintain its
pre-eminence during the first few decades of the nineteenth cen-
tury when Dalton, Davy, Faraday, and Joule built on the foun-
dations which Black, Home, and Roebuck had laid. The truth,
as Oscar Wilde remarks, is never simple and rarely pure. So it
would be rash to attempt a complete answer to this question.
One feature of the decline of Scottish leadership is noteworthy.
In the closing years of the eighteenth century the Scottish univer-
sities became the last stronghold of the phlogiston doctrine.
Hutton himself applied his exceptionally subtle powers to its
defence. When events demanded men of flexible outlook to face
new problems in a new way, the old Adam of Aristotelian logic
was too deeply rooted in the tradition of the universities to